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LORDS AND LOAVES. 


A Farr correspondent sends us the following remarks on the origin 
of the title of Lord :— . 

“| must differ a little from you, Mr Tatler, on the etymology of 
the word Lord; I incline to the belief that A/aford which I think 
js the Anglo Saxon word, signifies high birth; the word /lu/, loaf, 
belongs to dough that has been raised, leavened. The word /u/dy, 
(lofty, lady,) siinply high; elevated; because, taking rank from her 
husband, she is not necessarily high born. If you will take the 
trouble to consult Horne Tooke, I think you will be of my, or rather 
of hisopinion. To create a Lord, or make a man high born, is rather 
more absurd even than to call him a giver of loaves, is it not?” 

Our correspondent has expressed herself so properly on this sub- 
ject, that being inclined at all times to entertain the same opinion 
with an agreeable woman defore she has spoken, how much more 
must we be, afterwards? We have not looked into Horne 
Tooke, nor shall we. We prefer being convinced by these fairest 
of critics. Etymology, we allow, is a pleasant as well as profitable 
study; nay, it is a most important one. They who are deep in the 
meaning of words, are not likely to be deceived in things ;—an 
axiom, of which Horne Tooke is an instance. But besides being 
well able to imagine that our correspondent is in the right, we are 
willing to leave this matter to be sifted by our readers, and sliall 
be glad to hear further of it, should they find anything new. 

Meantime the letter of our fair friend supplies another instance 
of the truth of what we said in a former article on the subject; 
namely, that in every fresh point that is started about titles, you 
startan absurdity. If Alaford signifies high born, it is still more 
ridiculous, as she observes, to make a man high born, than to 
make him a loaf-giver. The means of loaf-giving may be confer- 
red on him, (and of fish-giving ; though it generally happens that the 
loaves and fishes are retained by the way) but how a King can take 
aman out of the ranks, and confer on him another father and mo- 
ther, is a puzzle for aristocratical philosophers. There is something 
like it done in China. A man there, if he does service to the court, 
sometimes has his dead ancestors ennobled: so that you may be 
raised to the peerage two hundred years after you are dead; or by 
doing something handsome next Friday, confer a title on a black- 
smith who died in the year 900. This is a sentimental freak, and 
has an aspiration in it; but it is another proof of the absurdities 
connected with titles. 

But if Jord does not mean loaferd, or loaf-giver, is there not still 
aconnexion between the title and the word loaf? Do not hlafurd, 
alord, and Alf, a loaf, come from the same root? And does not 
the one mean a raised man, as the other does a raised piece of 
dough? If so, we have another absurd image presented to the 
fancy, in the sympathy between peers and paste ;—with this differ- 
euce,—that the dough is actually raised ; there is something to 
shew for it; but how is the man raised? In what respect is he 
literally higher than before? Is his ability raised? Is his mind ? 
Is his generosity? Louis XV was a cook as well as a King: he 
could raise the crust of a pasty ; hecould also raisenoblemen. But 
in making the pasty, the Royal hands had something to shew for 
it: the crust was unquestionably raised: there it was, a visible 
matance of the exalting turn of his Majesty’s faculties: the cour- 
ters devoured it with tears of gratitude in their eyes, and declared 
thet nothing ever “eat so short.” This of course delighted the 
King, and he made the most enraptured of the eaters a lord; he 
raised him, as he had raised the crust; but how? Where was the 





proof of it? The man was indeed suddenly called one of the 
haute noblesse,—a high nobleman : he was the most ignoble of the 
eaters before, the meanest of the table ; but suddenly he is noble ; 
he is a man of high distinction: you may think him a poor mise- 
rable dog, but you are mistaken ; you may say you see no differ- 
ence in him,—that his stature is just what it was, that his counte- 
nance is as sordid as ever, his shoulders as mean, his stoop as cring- 
ing, his language as low and vulgar, his nature as base: but all 
this does not-signify : *he is now a great, a high man, elevated in 
every particle of him: his crust is raised. Bur now? We see 
that the bread is raised; it has become a different thing; therefore 
we call it by a different name. But how is the man raised? How 
is he in any respect different from-what he was before? and there- 
fore why should his appellation be different ? 
A word more on this subject tomorrow. 





ry Al ‘ 
THE READER: 
CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 


Musical Memoirs of the General State of Music in England from 
1784, to 1830. With Numerous Anecdotes, &c. By W.T. Parke, 
Forty Years Principal Obvist to the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
Two vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 


WE merely notice this book at present, to say that it promises a 
good deal of entertainment, and that we shall take more notice of 
it on Monday. Meanwhile we give the following extract :— 

“ A CLENCHER.—Parson Bate was a man of agreeable conversa- 
tion, possessed a great portion of pride, and displayed such un- 
daunted courage, as proved that he was more calculated to wield 
the sword than the crosier. The Reverend Gentleman being pro- 
duced as a witness on a trial in the Court of King’s Bench, the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place between him and a counsellor who exa- 
mined him:—Counsellor: ‘What is your name ?—Witness : 
‘ Bate’”—C.: ‘ Arn’t you called the fighting parson ??—W. : ‘ Per- 
haps I am.’—C.: ‘ Perhaps won’t do, Sir—I ask you if you are 
not called the fighting parson ?’—W.: ‘I told you so before; but 
if you doubt me, and will walk out of Court (clenching his fist), I 
will give it you under my hand.’ This was sufficient for the Coun- 
sellor, who put no further questions to his reverence.” 





Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship. A Novel, from the German of 
Goethe. 3 vols. Svo. Whittaker. 
WE have such an admiration of this book, and have taken and do 
take so much delight in reading it, that we would fain have our 
readers partake of the pleasure. It was published six years ago ; 
is well translated; and will assuredly give the reader great 
instruction, as well as entertainment, unless he has gone through 
all the recesses of wisdom, like the illustrious author; and yet we 
believe, the publication of it in this country did not make such an 
impression at the time, as was expected by its admirers. The rea- 
son was, doubtless, that it is in some respects a book to be studied 
as well as read; that it has an air, especially towards the latter 
part, of being visionary ; and that the ordinary readers of novels, 
who were the first to send for it, did not find it so mere a novel as 
they looked for, and so gave it an ill name. We entreat the intel- 
ligent reader to peruse it,—to read one half for entertainment, and 
the other for knowledge. If he goes through it with attention, it 
will be hard if he does not find some entertainment in the least 
entertaining part. We are sure he will find knowledge in the 
other. The book is the production of the finest intellect of this age, 
the man of the greatest universality in the greatest sense of the 
term, one who understands and appreciates all tastes, and feels with 











all sympathies: and it was written to unite contemplation with 
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action, and keep the world moving towards improvement,—trying 
to see what they can do. If others drawa different conclusion 
from it, and think it was written purely to reconcile men to things 
as they are, and to shew that action, or the employment of the 
faculties for its own sake, is all that can be looked for in this 
world, we shall not quarrel with them. We think it inculcates a 
different, though not a hostile opinion; and at all events, the 
effect upon ourselves is different ; and in the present state of the 
world, action by leading to action is sure to turn into new endea- 
vour, and so we shall get what we can. At all events, there is a 
great deal of wisdom, and most kindly wisdom, in the book (as 
the reader may have seen already in the extracts we have, from 
time to time, made from the author in our Chat and Mis- 
cellanies) :—sorrow is consoled in it, regret is re-assured, despon- 
dency is re-animated, the greatest detection of error is mixed with 
the most charitable allowances, and every one is encouraged to set 
forward on the road of generous activity. There is also more than 
one story in it, of a most touching nature; and lovers of the 
theatre ought to be especially fond of it, there is so much said, and 
so beautifully, on the subject of the stage. 

We shall begin by laying before our readers its very lively and 
interesting exordium, together with one or, two paragraphs con- 
nected with it ; and shall from time to time continue an extract or 
so, if we find that they are not unwilling to have it. Wilhelm 


Meister is an enthusiastic young man of a good heart, who is just | 


beginning the world, and he has fallen in love with a young 
actress, who for the first time finds she is in love herself. 

“* The play was late in breaking up: old Barbara went more than 
once to the window, and listened for the sound of carriages. 
was waiting for Mariana, her pretty mistress, who had that night, 
in the afterpiece, been acting the part of a young officer, to the no 
small delight of the public. Barbara’s impatience was greater than 


it used to be, when she had nothing but a frugal supper to present : | 


on this occasion, Mariana was to be surprised with a packet, which 


Norberg, a.young and wealthy merchant, had sent by the post, to | 


show that in absence he still thought of his love. 

** As an old servant, as confidant, counscllor, manager, and 
housekeeper, Barbara assumed the privilege of opening seals; and 
this evening she had been the less able to restrain her curiosity, as 
the favour of the open-handed gallant was more a matter of anxiety 
with herself than with her mistress. Ou breaking up the packet, 
she had found, with unfeigned satisfaction, tiat it held a piece of 
fine muslin and some ribbons of the newest fashion for Mariana ; 


witli a quantity of calico, two or three neckerchiefs, and a mode- | 


rate rouleau of money for herself. Her esteem for the absent 


Norberg was of course unbounded: she meditated only how she | 


might best present him to the mind of Mariana, best bring to her 
recollection what she owed him, and what he had a right to 
expect from her fidelity and thankfulness. 


‘“*Vhe muslin, with the ribbons, half unrolled, to set it off by | 
their colours, lay like a Christmas present on the small table; the | 


position of the lights increased the glitter of her gift; all was in 
order, when the old woman heard Mariana’s step on the stair, and 
hastened to meet her. 
the little female oflicer, without deigning to regard her cares, she 
rushed past her with unusual speed and agitation ; threw her hat 


and sword upon the table, and walked hastily up and down, bes- | 


towing not a look on the lights or any portion of the apparatus! 

“¢ «What ails thee, my darling?’ exclaimed the astonished Bar- 
bara; ‘for Heaven’s sake, what is the matter ? 
pretty child! See what a present ! 
but thy kindest of friends? 
make a night-gown of: he will soon be here himself; he seems to 
be fonder and more generous tian ever.’ 

‘« Barbara went to the table, that she might exhibit the memo- 
rials with which Norberg had likewise honoured er, when Mari- 
ana, turning away from the presents, exclaimed with vehemence, 
‘Off! OF! Not a word of all this to-night! I have yielded to 
thee ; thou has willed it; be itso! When Norberg comes, I ain 
his, am thine, am any one’s; make of me what thou pleasest : but 
till then I will be my own; and, if thou hadst a thousand tongues, 
thou shouldst never talk me from my purpose. All, all that is my 
own I will give up to him who loves me; whom I love. No sour 
faces! I will abandon myself to this affection, as if it were to last 
for ever.’ 

** The old damsel had abundance of objections and serious con- 
siderations to allege; in the progress of the dialogue, she was grow- 
ing bitterand keen, when Marina sprang at her, and seized her 
by the breast. The old damsel laughed aloud. ‘I must havea 
care, she cried, ‘that you don’t get into pantaloons again, if I 
mean to be sure of my life. Come, doff you! The girl will beg 
my pardon for the foolish things the boy is doing to me. Off with 
the frock! Of with them all! The dress beseems you not; it is 
dangeious for you, I observe; the epaulets make you too bold.’ 

« Thus speaking, she had laid hands upon her mistress: Mari- 
ana pushed her off, exclaiming, ‘ Not so fast! I expect a visit to 
night.’ 

** « Visit !’ rejoined Barbara; ‘ you surely do not look for Meis- 


Look here, my 
And who could have sent it 


She | 


But what was her disappointment, when | 


Norberg has given thee the muslin to | 


ter, the young, soft-hearted, callow merchant’s son ?? 
him,’ replied Mariana. 

“* «Generosity appears to be growing your ruling passion,’ gaig 
the old woman with a grin; ‘you connect yourself with minors 
and moneyless people, as if they were the chosen of the earth 
Doubtless it is charming to be worshipped as a benefactress.’ : 

“«Jeer as thou pleasest. J love him! I love him! With what 
rapture do I now, for the first time, speak the word! This is the 
passion which I have mimiched so often, when I knew not what it 
meant. Yes! 1 will throw myself about his neck; I will clas 
him as if I could hold him for ever. I will shew him all my love, 
I will enjoy all his in its whole extent.’ ; 
| Moderate yourself,’ said the old dame coolly; ‘ moderate 
| yourself; A single word will interrupt your rapture: Norberg ig 

coming! Coming in a fortnight! Here is the letter that arrived 
with the packet.’ 

“* And, though the morrow were to rob me of my friend, | 
would conceal it from myself and him. A fortnight! An age! 
Within a fortnight what may not happen, what may not alter! 
| Here Wilhelm entered. We need not say how fast she flew to 
| mect him; with what rapture he clasped the red uniform, and 

pressed the beautiful wearer of it to his bosom. It is not for us to 
describe the blessedness of two lovers. Old Barbara went grum- 
| bling away; we shall retire with her, and leave the happy two 
| alone.” 
| Thus Wilhelm passed his nights in the enjoyment of confiding 
| love; his days in the expectation of new happy hours. When 
| desire and hope had first attracted him to Mariana, he already felt 
| as if inspired with new life; felt as if he were beginning to be ano- 
| ther man: he was now united to her; the contentment of his 
| wishes had become a delicious habitude. His heart strove to enno. 
ble the object of his passion; lis spirit to exalt with it the young 
| creature whom he loved. In the shortest absence, thoughts of 
her arose within him. If she had once been necessa.v to him, she 
| was now grown indispensable, now that he was bound to her by 
| all the ties of niture. His pure soul felt that she was the half, 
| more than the half of himself. He was grateful and devoted with- 
out limit. 
| ‘Mariana, too, succeeded in deceiving herself for a season; 
she shared with him the feeling of his liveliest blessedness. Alas! 
| if the cold hand of self-reproach had not often come across her 
| heart! She was not secure from it even in Wilhelm’s bosom, even 
| under the wings of his love. And when she was again left alone, 
again left to sink from the clouds, to which passion had exalted her, 
into the consciousness of her real condition, then she was indeed 
to be pitied. So long as she had lived among degrading perpleai- 
| ties, disguising from herself her real situation, or rather never think- 
| ing of it, frivolity had helped her through; the incidents she was 
exposed to had come upon her each by itself; satisfaction and vex- 
ation i:ad cancelled one another ; humiliation had been compen- 
sated by vanity ; want by irequent, thougl: momentary superfluity; 
| she could plead necessity and custom as a law or an excuse; and 
| hitherto all painful emotions from hour to hour, and from day to 
| day, had by these means been shaken off. But now, for some 
instants, the poor girl had felt herself transported to a better 
world; aloft as it were, in the midst of light and joy, she had 
looked down upon the abject desert of her life, had felt what a mise- 
rable creature is the woman, who inspiring desire, docs not also inspire 
reverence and love ; she regretted and repented, but found herself 
outwardly or inwardly no better for regret. Sie had nothing 
which she could accomplish or resolve upon. Looking into her- 
self and searching, all was waste and void within her soul; her 
| heart had no place of strength or refuge. But the more so:rowful 
her state was, the more vehemently did her feelings cling to the 
| man whom she Joved; her passion for him even waxed stronger 
| daily, as the danger of losing him came daily nearer.” 


a 
* Just for 


| Evtracts from the History of Maritime and Inland Discovery, Vol. II. 
| DISCOVERY OF THE RUSSIANS. 

The Czar Peter drew up with his own hand, a few days 
before his death, the instruction for a voyage, the object of 
which was to ascertain whether Asia was separated from America 
by astrait. * * * * * * * . * * ol * * 
On the 14th July, 1728, the expedition sailed from the river of 
| Kamtschatka. In about three weeks they reached the latitude 
| 64d. 30m, where eight men came rowing towards th: vessel in @ 
leather boat, and demanded of the Russians whence they came, 
and what was their object. One of them swam to the sliip upon 
seal-skins filled with wind. ‘They said that they were Tshuktzki, 
and were conversed with by means of a Korjak interpreter. They 
pointed out a small island to the north, which the Russians alter- 
wards named the Isle of St Larrence. Pelsring (the commander of 
the expedition) did not proceed beyond latitude 67deg. 18min. 
because, as no land was discernible to the north or east, he coa- 
ceived that he had ascertained the separation of Asia and America, 
which was the sole object of his wission. He had in reality 
advanced about a dtgree and a quarter beyond the most eastern 
point of Asia, and, without knowing it, had sailed through the 
strait which separates the old and the new world. Posterity has 
since equitably imposed upon it the name of Behring’s Strait. 
The same navigators understook a second. 

An extraordinary accident gave a fresh impulse to the geogré 
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THE TATLER. 


ate dour of the Russian government. A Japanese vessel, | try and go to both,—to our blue and silver palace of Drury for 
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with silks, cotton, rice, and pepper, was forced by stress of 
er to a distance from the land; and after being tossed for | 
months, it is said, was wrecked on the exterior or eastern | 
of Kamtschatka. The crew got to land, and saved the most 
valuable part of the cargo. The Cossacks, stationed near the | 

soon came to the wreck; but their expectations not being | 
catisfied with the presents they received, they fell upon the Japa- | 


| an hour or two, and see what is to be seen there,—and then to our 
blue and gold palace of the Garden, to revel in the variety. We 
must at all events go to Drury first, for there is the air of Jo sono 
| Lindoro to be heard in the first scene (‘ For tenderness form’d’’) 


old. The Cossack officer was afterwards punished for this 
ime; and the two surviving Japanese arrived in Petersburgh in 
1732. This affair drew the attention. of the government towards 
J n, an intercourse with which country had long been coveted 
ene Russians ; but now it occurred to them, for the first time, 
that it would be advisable to ascertain the relative geographical 
ition of the two countries. 
In 1739, captain Martin Spangberg, who had accompanied Beh- 
ring, in his voyage to the north, and lieutenant William Walton, 
allel on an expedition, the chief purpose of which was to ascertain 
the exact situation of Japan with respect to Siberia. On leaving 
the Kurili Islands, they were separated by tempestuous weather. 
Soangberg arrived at the coast of Japan, in latitude 3Sdeg. 41min. 
NX. Great numbers of Japanese vessels were seen sailing along the 


lages. The Russians were afraid to go on shore, and continued to 
keep under sail. On one day seventy-nine fishing-boats were 
counted near Spangberg’s vessel. It was remarked that, instead of 
iron, the Japanese use brass and copper in building their boats. 
There came at length to the Russian vessel a large boat, in which, 


appeared like men of distinction. They were invited into the cabin, 
and on entering it bowed low, with their hands over their heads, 
and remained in that position till the captain desired them to rise. 
Aglobe and sea chart were presented to them, and they readily 
pointed to their own country, which they call Niphon Spangberg 
believed that he had fulfilled the object of his voyage, and accord- 
ingly set sail to return. In latitude 43deg. 50min. he arrived at a 
great island, near which he anchored. ‘The inhabitants wore lea- 
them boots, like those of the Kamtschadales and Kurili islanders. 
They spoke the same language as the latter, but differed from them 
inhaving long hair alf over their bodies. On seeing a cock on 


| board, they fell on their knees as if to worship it. 


Walton reached the coast of Japan in lat. 38deg. 17min. 
owing a fleet of fishing-boats, he was conducted to a port in front 
ofalarge town or city. A Japanese vessel approached the ship, 
ad with great civility, by signs, invited the Russians to land. A 
boat was sent, accordingly, with two empty water-casks, and some 
uticles to bestow as presents. The shore was lined with Japanese, 
who crowded to view the strangers; and the moment the boat 
arived they kindly offered their services to fill the casks with fresh 
water. The town seemed to contain about 1500 houses, some of 
stone, others of wood, and extended nearly two miles along the 
tore. One of the inhabitants politely invited Kasimerof, who 
commanded the boat, to take refreshments at his house. Wine, 
fits, and sweetmeats, were presented in vessels of porcelain. 
Shops were numerous in the streets, and the country around was 
tichly cultivated with grain and peas. The Japanese afterwards 


theeast side of Japan. ‘The inhabitants were everywhere willing 
enter into intercourse with the Russians; but an officer at 
length interfered, and prohibited the people from visiting the 
thip.”” 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 


Tare was nothing at Covent Garden last night, that we have not 
wticed ; and Drury Lane was not open. To night both houses 
ytform, and there are new singers at each. Shall we go to both? 
Or to which shall we go first?’ To the Duenna at Covent Garden, 
vith the wit of Suertpan and the gentlemanly festivity of Lry- 
“y's music? Or to the Barber of Seville with the music of 
VRossixt and Parsiexxo, and their wit too? For music, as well 
8 other writing, has wit. Fine composers deal in remote ideas and 
‘uprising illustrations, and bring them beautifully together. A 
thoice like this, between two such theatrical evenings is among the 
“ech things of life. Suppose we had no theatres, and then let us 
Picture to ourselves one of these splendid houses, into which the 
‘Magination might enter from the cold air and the dark night, and 
‘ldenly behold a fine assembly, a brilliant and resounding stage 
"th beauty and music upon it, and feel itself in a world of warmth, 
»and social eloquence? ‘ What a fairy palace!” we should 
Ji and think it too good a thing to realize—We think we must 





nese, aud murdered them all but two—an old man and a boy eleven 


wast; the country seemed well cultivated, and crowded with vil- | 
, 


besides the rowers, were four men in embroidered habits, who | 


By fol- 


sited the ship, and carried on some traffic with the Russian crew | 
mdeck. Walton sailed about ninety leagues to the south, along | 


one of the loveliest and most original airs in the world. We hope 
the singer will give it us as it was written, or as nearly so as a 
reputation for singing will permit ; for after all, whatever our fair 
| flourishers may think, Parste.to knew what he was about, and 
_ would certainly have suspended his bow in astonishment, to find them 
running away from his crotchetsas they do. It is said of HANDEL, 
| that a person who was singing or playing before him (we forget 
which) and taking leave of the air in this manner, to indulge 
himself in all sorts of vagaries, was thus saluted by him out loud 
before the company, on arriving at the termination of his career,— 
** Velcome home, Sare!”” We hope we shall not have to welcome 
_ home the singer of Jo sono Lindoro. 
We looked in last night at the ADELPHi, and were agreeably 
_ surprised by seeing some beautiful scenery, on a scale and of an 
execution which we certainly had not looked for. The cave of the 
Seven Sleepers particularly interested us. 





We did not happen to 
see (we missed him somehow) the grim gentleman, who has an 
exclamation for his Christian name,—Mr O.Smiru ; but the house 
had evidently been interested in his proceedings as a Bluck Vulture, 
| and were bent upon what was coming. The piece concludes with 
_amost satisfactory gulf of fire, which glared into the house, and as 

Mr Perys would have said, ‘‘ did make the people, audience and 


all, look like so many devils.” SF 


- CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


j 





De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam awliis—OLp Savina. 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 
| 


Financiers.—A person, who had some small interest in the 
farming of the taxes, was one day pronouncing an eulogium upon 
| the financiers, maintaining that they alone were the support of the 
| State. “Yes,” replied his antagonist, “as the rope supports the 
| criminal—by hanging him.”—7ble- Talk. 

Reciprocity or AMuseMENT.—When I play with my cat who 
| knows whether I donot make her more sport, than she makes me? 
| We mutually divert one another with our play.— Montaigne. 


Noste Sentiment.—The Emperor Vespasian, being sick of 
| the disease whereof he died, did not for all that neglect to enquire 
after the estate of the empire; and even in bed continually dis- 
| patched very many affairs of great consequence; for which, being 
_reproved by his Physician, as a thing prejudicial to his health, 
A fine saying in my 


| dn Emperor, said he, must die standing. 
opinion, and worthy a great Prince.—Jbid. 


| _ Shakspeare has preserved some colioquial phrases of Henry the 
Eighth and Richard the Tuird, which had been handed down to 
| him by traditional report; and I believe most English critics will 
| acknowledge, that though they would be grotesque were they of 
his invention, as historical traits they give an appearance ‘of reality 
to the speeches which enhances the reality of the representation.— 
Lord Holland's Life of Lope de Vega. 


Bayonets.—The regular introduction of bayonets took place in 
France about the year 1671. The first corps armed with them was 
a band of fusileers. The term bayonet was derived from these 
instruments being first manufactured at Bayonne. They were 
called by the French dayonets & manche, or bayonets with handles; 
and many of them may still be seen in the small armoury in the 
Tower of London.—Johnson’s Shooter’s Annual Present. 


A Surewp Gutt.—A person at Douglas, in the Isle of Man, 
| having reared a young gull, it became very familiar,’although placed 
under no sort of restraint. Its wings were suffered to grow, and it 
was allowed to follow its own inclination as to the extent of its 
flights. It became very well known in the neighbourhood, and no 
one molested it. At the approach of spring, however, it disap- 
peared, and was supposed to be lost; but, after the lapse of a few 
wecks, the bird again returned, and, after being fed, flew away. Its 
visits, however, were often repeated; and it was ultimately dis- 
covered that its absence had arisen from its being engaged in the 
propagation of its species. On the return of winter, it again took 
up its old abode; and again absented itself in the spring. This 
practice the bird has continued for some years, with this difference 
only, that its domestic visits during the summer are more frequent ; 
but it never fails to shelter itself under human protection froin the ° 
hardships and perils of winter. It has been frequently seen in 
company with its mate and young, which, however, keep at a dis- 


tance, whenever it approaches its semi-annual habitation.— The 
same, 
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Super-Fantastic.—The following inscription is placed against the | 
wall of a church at Lampspring in Germany. 
0 Quid Tua Te 


¥ ! . . 
_ Bis ? Bia Abit This Evening, (1st time) the Comic Opera of 


R Ra | ny ry Sa V4 A 
Es Et In : THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 
| 





ee 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 


‘ Rosina Miss S. PHILLIPS, _ (her Ist appearance, 
Ran = Ram II Ram > "“Marcellina, Miss BUTLINE ) 
Ee sis ut ego Count Almaviva, Mr T. COOKE, 
nunc. 


: ‘ . In which character he will introduce his ‘* Mock Italian Trio. 
The solution given in the London Magazine, Nov. 1757 :— Doctor Bartolo, Mr ANDREWS, _ Basil, Mr BEDFORD 
O superbe ! quid superbis ? tua superbia Figaro, Mr LATHAM, from Dublin, his Ist appearance, f 
Te superabit. 


With the Original Song—*‘‘ Largo al Factotum,” 
ea Fiorello, Mr YARNOLD, Argus, Mr SALTER, Notary, Mr HONN: 
Terra es, et in terram ibis ; Tallboy, Mr TAYLEURE, — Officer, Mr BLAND. ‘ 
Et sis ut ego nunc. . 


Thou man of pride, why pridest thou thyself? Thy pride will Previous to the Opera, the Band will perform Rossini’s Overture to «} 
reduce thy pride to nothing. Dust thou art and to dust thou shalt | sees or a. 
return, and be as J] am now. After the Opera, C M. Von Weber’s Overture to ‘* Der Beherrscher De, 
“ s Geister.”’ 
Poetic MeLancHoLy.—Metrodorus said that in sorrow there iv 
is some mixture of pleasure: 1 know not whether or no he intended | 
anything else by that saying: but for my part, I am of opinion, | 
that there is a design, consent, and complacency in giving a man’s | 





After which, 


DEAF AS A POST. 


self up to melancholy. I say, that besides ambition, which may Sophy Walton, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 
also have a stroke in the business; there is some shadow of delight | Amy Templeton, Miss E. ABSOLON, Sally Mags, Mrs ORGER, 
and delicacy which smiles upon and flatters us even in the very | , Mrs Plunpley, — Mrs C. JONES. 
lap of Melancholy. Are there not some complexions that feed  O!¢ Walton, aber ors vag tik nn AL. gig Mr COOPER, 
upon it?—[This is beautifully said, and in the spirt of the ode of | Cc M —a«" , Gi ilo , Mr SAl TER 
the lyric poet. But they speak of Melancholy in its gentilities, not | Kies vie as a ities a 
in its excess and jaundice.] To conclude with the Grand Opera of 
A Genuine Dutcn Porrrart.—A young Dutchman at Paris | MASANIELLO 
having spent all his money, and lost some thousands of louis on cre- | ; RH iy om grag teil 
dit, was obliged to fly. He returned home :—his creditor, a man of | Elvira, (Bride of Alphonso) Miss BYFELD, 


From the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
, 


fashion, without talents, fortune, or integrity, repaired to Amster- | Fenella, (Masaniello’s Sister) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 


dam. After many unsuccessful enquiries in the city, he visited the | Inis, Miss CHIKINI 
harbour, where some one pointing out , at a little dis 7 j i wets lie as 

ar ir, : Y I g out a person at a little distance | Neapolitan Ladies, Mesdames Mapleson, East, Jordon, Webster, &. 
said—* Perhaps that is the man you mean ;—but he is not a baron.” Fishermen's Wives, Miss FAUCIT, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Mrs BEDFORD, 


The Frenchman accosts the person :—* Did not your son, or your Masaniello, (a Neapolitan Fisherman) Mr SINCLAIR, 
nephew, Baron * * * * *, visit Paris last year ?”—* Yes, my son | Don Alphonso, Mr T. COOKE, Pietro, Mr BEDFORD, 
was there.”—‘“ He owes me two thousand louis.”—* Henry !” calls Ruffin, Mr BLAND, Lorenzo, Mt HOWARD, 
the father,—and the son appears, with a woollen cap on his head. | Moreno, Mr YARNOLD, Selva, (Officer of the Viceroy) Mr C. JONES, 
“ Do you know this gentleman? Did he lend you money at Paris ?” Commissioner, Mr FENTON, 
The young man, ashamed of his dress in the presence of the Count, Neapolitan Fishermen, Lazaroni, Authorities of Naples, Lords, 
answers timidly, “ Yes, father, I owe him two thousand louis.”— | pi ere hd ae a = 
“ 1 , om . »4 i. 3 a A SP: Ss OLERO. 

Why did you not tell me of this before ? Why did you style your- | By Mr GILBERT and Miss A. O'BRIEN. 


, 7 > are 92? ‘ a ‘ S oe. | 
self a Baron, when you were at Paris ?’—* I assure you, father, I did Principal Danvet=:—Misses Barnet, Baseki, Ballin, M’ Henry, Lane, 
not bestow the title upon myself: —_ valet, and indeed everybody, | Mesdames Vollaneey, Gear, Willmott, Webster, Claire, E. Jones, Griffiths, 
forced it upon me.”—“ Well, go—return to your work,” said the | — jgessrs Howell, Wieland, Chikini, Baker, Bartlett, Downe, Staaley. 
merchant to his son ; and desiring the Frenchman to follow him, he —_—— 
led him home, and showed him intoa kind of cellar :—“ Will you Ou Monday, Virginius; and Der Freischetz. 
have gold, silver, or bills ?’—* I have no objection to gold,” replied 
the Count. Without another word, the merchant immediately 


opened a chest of gold, and paid him the money :—resumed his pipe, THEATRE ROYAL, COV ENT-GARDEN. 


and walked back to the harbour.—Gretry’s Memoirs (Unpublished.) 





YO CORRESPONDENTS. This Evening, the Opera of 
The oo agp of W. of W. are good, but we dare not admit them, on THE DUENNA. 
account of the many jokes of the same sort which we should be oblized to ; caieawraaat ; 
refuse from others. 2 Donna Clara, by A YOUNG LADY, 


Her first appearance on any Siage, 
, é ; . Louisa, Miss CAWSE, The Duenna, (Ist time) Mrs = 
az “ = aa ae ae davae ms == | Camilla, Miss Rountree, Lauretta, Mrs Brown, Nun, Mrs Nicholson. 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. Carlos, Mr WILSON, 


From Edinburgh—his Ist appearance in London. 


Can A.C. let us have a sight of the book of which he complains ? 





——————— — —_ 


This Evening, an Original Romantic Burletta Spectacle, called | In which character he will introduce the Song of ** Love, Love, Love, 
BI A ‘K V a ala ah a be Don Jerome, Mr BLAN( HARD, ae 
sAC ULTU RK, Ferdinand, Mr HUNT, Antonio, Mr DURUSET, 
OR, THE WHEEL OF DEATH. Isaac Mendoza, (first time) Mr KEELEY, x 
Ozinda, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Nubida, Mrs DALY | Father Paul, Mr BARTLEY, Lay-Brother, Mr MEADOWS, 
Janthe, | Miss M. GLOVER. > | "Father Francis, Mr MEARS, Father Augustin, Mr MORLEY, 
Octolar, Mr YATES, Father Austin, Mr FULLER, Lopez, Mr HENRY ‘ 
Kalmakhan, Mr 8S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. Lewis, Mr IRWIN, Sancho, Mr J. COOPER. 


Remmy Mac Cullough O’Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 
Usbeck, Mr GALLOT, Chuno, (his Son) Mr BUCKSIONE, 


To conclude with the Nautical Drama, called 


The Black Vulture, MrO. SMITH, BLACK-EYED SUSAN; 
Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, | Or, “ALL IN THE DOWNS!” 
Chingchis, Ximinc, Bosphor, Kolus, Acbar, Uraddin, and Ophan, (Seven The Overture and the whole of the Music, from Dibdin’s Songs, 
charmed Hunters doomed to unceasing Sleep) Messrs. Taylor, Fry, adapted by Blewett. 
Morris, V. Webster, Willing, Charles and Mordaunt, Black-Eyed Susan, Miss H, CAWSE, 
Hans, Coglar, Hopwyr, Sailwyng, Aievos, &c. (Guomes employed in the Dolly Mayllower, Mrs J. HUGHES. 
Gold Mill,) Messrs Smith, Kelly, Gallot, Kerr, Jones, &c. Capt. Crosstree, Mr DIDDEAR, Raker, Mr F. SUTTON 
Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, | Hatchet, Mr EVANS, Dogyrass, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Gold- Washers, Offices, Slaves, Fishermen, &c. Admiral, Mr EGERTON, Jacob Twig, Mr TURNOUR, 
After which (9th time) a New Comic Barletta, called Gnatbrain, fr MEADOWS. 
SCHEMING AND SEEMING William, (with an introduced Song) MrT. P. COOKE, 
OR, MIMiC AKT AND ATTIC SCIENCE. - Blue Peter, Mr HUNT, who w ll sing * B! ek Byed Susab, 
Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. | Seaweed, Mr HENRY, Quid, Mr FULLER, WIN 
Mr Egostus Altoloque, MrS. SMITH, | Lieutenant Pike, ‘ Mr “amenge Shestic) a —— Mr IRW), 
Mr Manifold Moonshine Mr GALLOT loughshare, (a Rustic) Mr MEARS, 
¢ ‘ ama : i ee : 
‘ 7 ew ecedeur'teednn Die V.W _—, =" | On Monday. Isabella ; or the Fatal Marriage ; and The Blue Anchor; 
Mr Frederick Similus, Mr YATES, who will assume the following Charac- | °'>* Tar for all Weathers. ' 
ters:—Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, a German Composer ; Jarvie Wheelem, a 


Conductor of the Steam Diligence ; Katty O'Dab, au Irish Washerwoman ; 
* Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer ; 
Mr Egostus Altoloque, a Teacher of Elocution. 


| Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all bere 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; $0” 


| 
To conclude with | 16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


WILLIAM AND ADELAIDE. 


C. and W. Reynevt, Printers, Broad strect, Golden square. 


J.Cuapeen, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fist, | 
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